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EDITORIAL 


Putting  It  All  Together 


Recreation  —  Hunting  —  Fishing  —  Camp- 
ing —  Boating  —  Parks  —  Environmental  Con- 
cern —  Putting  all  of  these  important  service 
areas  that  affect  the  lives  of  every  Georgian  into 
one  well  coordinated,  balanced  and  effective 
operating  unit  is  what  the  new  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  is  all  about. 

Its  purpose  is  twofold:  To  provide  the  ulti- 
mate in  outdoor  activities  for  all  Georgians  while 
| at  the  same  time  insuring  the  proper  use  and  con- 
trol of  the  environment  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has 
blended  together  agencies  and  departments  that 
heretofore  had  operated  separately  and  inde- 
pendently and  oftentimes  with  duplication  of 
effort  and  services.  Now  through  a  concentrated 
and  coordinated  effort  with  mutual  understand- 
ing directed  toward  a  delivery  of  services  un- 
paralleled in  other  states  Georgia  outdoorsmen 
and  conservationists  are  beginning  to  realize  and 
enjoy  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
combination  of  related  programs  functioning 
within  one  department. 

Governor  Carter's  reorganization  plan  has 
brought  with  it  a  new  perspective  for  state 
government,  and  for  the  Georgia  outdoorsman, 
hunter,  fisherman,  conservationist,  a  broad  new 


revelation  of  concern  with  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

DNR  combines  the  professionalism  and  tal- 
ents of  four  major  areas  of  responsibility  con- 
cerned with  the  provision,  protection  and  con- 
servation of  Georgia's  natural  resources,  into 
one  operating  department.  These  areas,  impor- 
tant entities  in  themselves,  have  been  designated 
as  major  divisions  within  the  Department  and 
are:  Game  and  Fish  Division,  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Division,  Earth  and  Water  Resources  Di- 
vision, and  Environmental  Protection  Division. 

Three  additional  divisions  provide  ancillary 
support  services  to  the  Department,  and  include: 
Administrative  Services  Division,  Public  Rela- 
tions and  Information  Division,  and  Office  of 
Planning  and  Research. 

Thus,  with  deliberate  and  painstaking  con- 
sideration and  foremost,  keeping  the  Georgians 
who  love  the  natural  beauty  of  the  state  of  mind, 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has  be- 
come a  reality.  Putting  it  together  has  been  my 
responsibility,  keeping  it  there  is  yours. 


<S" 
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"Hank"  Struble,  former  Deputy  Director 
of  the  State  Parks  Department,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Divi- 
sion. Struble  brings  to  his  new  job  a 
wealth  of  experience  and  "know-how," 
having  been  actively  involved  in  boys  club 
work  and  municipal  recreation  for  more 
than  ten  years  before  joining  the  State 
government  in    1958. 
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Parks  and  Recreation 
Division 


It  is  Georgia's  proud  boast  that 
there  is  a  State  Park  within  a  50-mile 
radius  of  every  town  in  Georgia, 
which  makes  a  recreation  area  with- 
in easy  reach  of  every  Georgia  citi- 
zen. The  Parks  and  Recreation  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  with  Henry  D.  Struble 
serving  as  Director  of  the  Division, 
will  have  responsibility  for  continuing 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
Georgia's  State  Parks. 

The  State  Parks  System  of  Georgia 
began  in  1925  when  Indian  Springs 
ws  officially  designated  as  a  State 
Forest  Park.  Since  1925,  the  number 
of  Georgia  State  Parks  has  grown  to 
fifty. 

The  purpose  of  our  State  Park 
System  is  to  preserve  and  protect 
natural  areas  of  unique  or  exceptional 
scenic   value;   establish   and   operate 


state  parks  that  provide  recreational 
use  of  natural  resources,  and  out- 
door recreation  in  natural  surround- 
ings; portray  and  interpret  plant  and 
animal  life,  geology,  and  all  other 
natural  features  and  processes  in  the 
parks;  and  preserve,  protect  and  por- 
tray historic  and  scientific  sites  of 
statewide  importance. 

Included  in  the  System  are  parks 
of  outstanding  geologic  interest  and 
scenic  beauty  such  as  Amicola  Falls, 
Cloudland  Canyon,  and  Stephen  C. 
Foster  State  Parks,  as  well  as  parks  of 
historic  interest  —  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Blackburn,  Elijah  Clark, 
Fort  Mountain,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Georgia  Veterans,  Indian 
Springs,  and  Kolomoki  Mounds. 

Georgia  State  Parks  are  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  state,  reach- 
ing from  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 


in  the  north  to  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp  in  the  south,  and  offer  an  al- 
most unmatched  variety  of  climate, 
scenery  and  recreation  facilities. 

The  degrees  of  park  development 
range  from  conservation  parks  like 
Panola  Mountain,  where  only  nature 
trails  are  provided,  to  multiple-use 
parks  such  as  Vogel,  where  a  great 
variety  of  facilities  and  recreational 
opportunities  are  provided. 

Regardless  of  age  or  state  of  health, 
there  is  something  for  everyone  to 
enjoy  at  a  Georgia  State  Park  — 
theme-type  playgrounds  (Indian  Vil- 
lage, Farm,  Western  Town)  for  the 
youngsters,  golf,  swimming  and  horse- 
back riding  for  youngsters  and  adults, 
and  even  a  specially  built  group  campi 
for  handicapped  persons. 

Trained  personnel  of  the  Technical 
Services  section  are  available,  upon 
request,  to  advise  and  assist  public, 
private  and  commercial  agencies  in 
regard  to  their  recreational  needs.  Aid 
is  available  not  only  to  municipalities, 
industries,  and  youth  serving  agencies, 
but  also  to  hospitals,  schools, 
churches,  individuals  and  correctional 
industries. 

Types  of  aid  offered  include: 

1)  Study  appraisal  of  the  recrea- 
tional needs  of  applicant; 

2)  Cooperation  in  the  promotion 
and  organization  of  recreation  sys- 
tems for  governmental  agencies; 

3)  Advice  in  regard  to  planning 
and  financing  of  recreation  programs; 

4)  Assistance  in  recruiting,  train- 
ing and  referring  recreation  personnel, 
and  in  promoting  recreation  confer- 
ences; 

5)  Help  in  establishing  and  pro- 
moting approved  recreation  standards. 

Technical  Services,  in  brief,  is  an 
advisory  agency  that  stands  ready  to( 
serve  the  recognized  recreation  needs 
of  Georgia. 


•Game  and  Fish 
Division 


The  Game  and  Fish  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 
will  have  the  major  portion  of  those 
responsibilities  formerly  delegated  to 
the  Game  and  Fish  Department. 
Broadly  taken,  these  responsibilities 
are  the  maintenance  and  protection 
of  the  state's  wildlife.  Some  minor  ad- 
ministrative and  support  functions 
formerly  necessary  within  Game  and 
Fish  when  it  operated  as  a  separate 
Department  will  now  be  handled  for 
the  Division  by  other  offices  and 
sections  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

The  responsibility  of  maintaining, 
conserving  and  protecting  the  wild- 
life resources  of  the  state  will  be  met 
by  continuing  existing  programs  of 
Jwildlife  research,  habitat  manage- 
ment and  the  enforcement  of  the 
state's  wildlife  regulations  and  laws. 
New  programs  will  also  be  developed 
and  implemented.  The  structure  and 
personnel  of  the  technical  services 
and  law  enforcement  functions  have 
not  been  directly  affected  by  reorgani- 
zation, and  activities  of  these  func- 
tions remain  much  the  same. 

Jack  Crockford,  former  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Game  and  Fish  De- 
partment, has  been  named  Director 
of  the  new  Game  and  Fish  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  major  units  within  the 
Division  will  be  Law  Enforcement 
and  Technical  Services.  Technical 
Services  is  further  divided  into  Game 
Management,  Fisheries  Management 
and  Marine  Fisheries. 

Uniformed  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, the  familiar  wildlife  rangers, 
will  continue  to  operate  as  a  unit 
within  the  Game  and  Fish  Division. 
Programs  designed  to  modernize  op- 
erations and  more  adequately  train 
jersonnel  have  been  underway  for 
some  time,  and  will  be  continued. 

The    Game    Management    section 


The  Game  and  Fish  Di- 
vision has  been  placed 
under  the  direction  of 
Jack  Crockford,  a  well- 
known  professional  in 
the  wildlife  conservation 
field.  Crockford  former- 
ly served  as  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Game 
and  Fish  Department, 
and  has  been  with  Game 
and  Fish  since  1947. 


will  continue  research  into  wildiife 
needs  and  values  to  determine  the 
most  beneficial  management  tech- 
niques. Such  techniques  will  be  ap- 
plied toward  the  goal  of  continually 
enhanced  wildlife  values  and  produc- 
tion. Season  length  and  allowable 
harvest  of  game  species  is  scientific- 
ally determined  to  insure  that  an  ade- 
quate breeding  stock  is  left  to  re- 
plenish the  population  on  a  perpetual 
basis. 

The  Fisheries  Management  section 
will  be  responsible  for  the  same  type 
of  activities  in  regard  to  the  state's 
fishery  resource.  Management  tech- 
niques related  to  the  aquatic  environ- 
ment and  a  comprehensive  stocking 
program  will  assure  the  state's  anglers 
high  quality  fishing  pleasure  for  years 
to  come. 

The  Game  and  Fish  Division  will 
of  course  work  closely  with  other  di- 
visions of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  in  a  complementary  effort 
to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  the 
state's  environment.  Coordination 
with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Division  will  maintain  those  standards 
of  environmental  quality  necessary 
for  wildlife  to  thrive,  and  work  with 
the  Earth  and  Water  Division  will 
insure    the    maintenance    of    wildlife 
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habitat  through  planned  land  use 
practices. 

The  former  License  Division  of 
the  Game  and  Fish  Department  has 
been  re-assigned  to  the  Office  of  Ad- 
ministrative Services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  The  sale 
of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and 
state  motorboat  registration  will  con- 
tinue as  in  the  past  but  as  a  service 
of  the  Office  of  Administrative  Ser- 
vices servicing  the  whole  Department. 

The  former  Information  and  Edu- 
cation Section  of  the  Game  and  Fish 
Department  has  been  combined  with 
the  information  services  of  the  other 
natural  resource  agencies.  This  will 
be  the  Public  Relations  Section  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
Through  this  structure  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  effectively  coordinate  the  in- 
formation programs  relating  to  all  the 
activities  of  the  Department  and  avoid 
duplication  of  effort. 

The  Game  and  Fish  Division  will 
continue  to  consist  of  a  staff  of  highly 
trained  professionals  dedicated  to.  pre- 
serving the  wildlife  resources  of  the 
state.  Through  the  Departmental  co- 
ordination with  other  professional  nat- 
ural resources  staffs  these  wildlife 
conservation  efforts  should  move 
along  with  greatly  increased  efficiency. 


Functions  and  activities  of  the 
Earth  and  Water  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  are 
basic  to  proper  development  and  con- 
servation of  Georgia's  earth  and  min- 
eral resources  and  to  effective  long- 
range  land  use  planning. 

The  Earth  and  Water  Division  is 
dedicated  to  the  challenging  task  of 
achieving  these  objectives  in  coopera- 
tion with  all  who  work  in  this  effort, 
both  within  government  and  in  indus- 
try, business  and  private  endeavors. 
The  objective  is  "Service  through 
Geologic  Research"  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Georgians. 

This  unit  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  has  the  overall 
responsibility  of  geologic  and  mineral 
resources  research  and  development 
in  Georgia.  In  the  activities  of  the 
Division,  special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  relationship  between  the 
various  geologic  features  of  the  state 
and  the  present  and  potential  uses 
of  the  land.  Research  investigations 
center  on  geologic  control  of  topog- 
raphy, geologic  control  of  urban  de- 
velopment, geologic  delineation  of 
potential  recreation  and  preservation 
areas,  identifying  geologic  hazards, 
and  location  of  valuable  mineral  re- 
sources. 

Also  included  in  the  Division  is 
the  Geological  Survey  Section  where 
major  actvities  include:  conducting 
geologic  research  and  investigations 
throughout  the  state  and  publishing 
the  results;  locating  and  analyzing 
valuable  mineral  and  rock  deposits 
in  all  areas  of  the  state  and  dissemi- 
nating this  information  to  property 
owners  and  mining  interests:  locating 
and  identifying  areas  in  which  geo- 
logic factors  influence  the  patterns  of 
use  of  the  earth's  land  and  water  re- 
sources; providing  technical  assis- 
tance to  Georgia's  mining  indus- 
try in  exploration,  processing,  devel- 
opment and  marketing;  regulating 
exploration  for  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  to  assure  protection  of  environ- 
mental quality;  assisting  in  regulation 
of  mining  on  state-owned  lands;  and 
assisting  in  providing  up-to-date  topo- 
graphic mapping  of  the  entire  state 
at  a  suitable  scale  and  serve  as  dis- 
tributor of  the  topographic  maps. 

Geologic  mapping  of  Georgia  is 
the  prime  current  activity  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  A  geologic  map  is  an 
interpretation  of  the  nature  and  dis- 


Earth  and  Water 

Division 


The  Director  of  the  Earth 
and  Water  Division  is  Sam 
M.  Pickering,  Jr.,  a  widely 
known  professional  geolo- 
gist. The  former  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  Mining 
and  Geology,  Pickering 
has  been  with  that  depart- 
ment for  12  years.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  number 
of  geological  and  mineral 
resource  publications  and 
has  had  extensive  field 
experience  in  geological 
research  in  many  areas  of 
Georgia. 


tribution  of  rocks  present  in  the  area 
depicted  by  the  map.  Though  most 
land  areas  are  covered  by  soil,  suf- 
ficient rock  exposures  or  outcrops  are 
usually  available  at  the  ground  sur- 
face to  enable  geologists  to  plot  the 
rocks  of  the  map  area. 

Geologic  research  is  carried 
through  from  geologic  mapping  to 
the  publication  and  dissemination  of 
mineral  information,  and  includes 
stratigraphic  drilling,  geochemical  and 
geophysical  analyses  and  mineral 
beneficiation  studies. 

Special  efforts  of  the  Earth  and 
Water  Division  are  directed  toward 
assisting  the  state's  large  and  fast- 
growing  mining  industry.  This  indus- 
try, with  a  present  annual  production 
value  of  $216  million,  has  the  poten- 
tial to  attain  a  yearly  production  of 
$350  million  to  $500  million  within 
five  years.  Twenty-five  minerals  are 
commercially  mined  in  Georgia  and 
the  state  is  the  seventh  largest  indus- 
trial mineral  producer.  Georgia  leads 
the  world  in  the  production  of  kaolin, 
and  tops  all  states  in  the  quarrying  of 
granite  and  marble.  There  are  more 
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than  300  mining  operations  in  Geor- 
gia, located  in  nearly  100  counties. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Topographic  Mapping, 
the  Division  works  to  facilitate  the 
continuation  and  completion  of  the 
topographic  mapping  program  for 
the  state.  The  six-year  program,  with 
state  and  federal  matching  funds, 
will  provide  current  topographic  maps 
for  all  areas  of  Georgia  in  IV2  min- 
ute quadrangles. 

The  remaining  section  of  this  Di- 
vision is  the  Water  Resources  Survey 
Section.  Water  resources  research  in- 
cludes data  collection  on  surface  and 
ground-water,  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  monitor  wells  to  continually 
determine  changes  in  ground-water 
levels,  and  coordination  with  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Division  in 
safeguarding  the  life-giving  ground- 
water and  surface  water  supplies  with 
which  our  state  is  blessed.  Analysis 
of  water  samples  for  mineral  content 
is  done  for  municipalities,  for  indus-i 
try,  for  other  governmental  agencies" 
and  for  individuals. 


Environmental 
Protection  Division 


R.  S.  "Rock"  How- 
ard, Jr.,  is  Director 
of  the  recently  cre- 
ated Environmental 
Protection  Division. 
Nationally  known 
and  respected  for 
his  accomplishments 
during  his  seven-year 
tenure  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  now 
abolished  Georgia 
Water  Quality  Con- 
trol Board,  he  now 
guides  the  state's 
water  supply,  air 
quality  control  and 
solid  waste  manage- 
ment programs  as 
well  as  those  relating 
to  water  quality  con- 
trol. 


Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  the 
various  major  air,  land  and  water 
regulatory  agencies  of  state  govern- 
ment in  Georgia  operated  under  sepa- 
rate jurisdictions.  The  Water  Supply 
Service  (concerned  with  public  water 
supply),  the  Air  Quality  Control 
Branch  and  the  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment Service  were  units  within  the 
former  Department  of  Public  Health. 
The  Division  for  Water  Quality  Con- 
trol carried  out  the  policies  of  the 
former  Water  Quality  Control  Board 
and  land  reclamation  functions  (prin- 
cipally related  to  strip  mining)  were 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Surface 
Mined  Land  Use  Board. 

The  new  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Division  under  the  direction  of 
R.  S.  "Rock"  Howard  consists  of  five 
sections:  Water  Quality  Control, 
Water  SuppJy,""Air  Quality  Control, 
Solid  Waste  Management  and  Land 
Reclamation.  Through  such  an  organi- 
zational structure,  it  is  now  possible  to 
achieve  a  level  of  coordination  for 
specjfic__ejryjnMimejitaJ_goals  and  ob- 
jectives more  effectively  than  that  ob- 
tained under  the  fragmented  approach 
of  the  past. 

The  Water  Quality  Control  Section 
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(formerly  the  Georgia  Water  Quality 
Control  Board)  has  been  the  State 
regulatory  agency  for  the  past  seven 
years  in  the  area  of  water  quality 
management  as  required  by  Georgia 
Law.  This  Section  has  the  final  author- 
ity in  the  approval  of  all  wastewater 
treatment  plants,  site  location  and  the 
efficient  requlation  of  more  than  1 100 
municipal  and  industrial  plants. 

The  Air  Quality  Control  Section 
directs  a  statewide  program  of  air 
quality  control  by  coordinating  the 
activities  of  three  services  in  deter- 
mining the  program  and  operational 
methods. 

The  first  group  of  these  services  in- 
cludes determining  necessary  legisla- 
tion and  regulation  needs,  preparing 
statewide  emission  inventories,  pre- 
paring daily  weather  stacnation  pre- 
dictions, and  many  other  activities. 
The  second  group  of  services,  which 
are  directlv  related  to  air  quality  eval- 
uation, include  development  of  state- 
wide monitoring  and  source  sampling 
with  laboratorv  support,  and  deter- 
mining source  emissions  for  compli- 
ance and  evaluation  purposes.  The 
third  group  of  services  provide  direc- 
tion for  statewide  source  control  pro- 
grams, developing  operational  meth- 
ods   to    enforce    regulation    require- 


ments, and  supervising  operational 
units  involved  in  source  evaluation 
and  controls. 

The  Solid  Waste  Management  Sec- 
tion operated  under  the  authority  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Management  act  of 
1972  and  is  responsible  for  permit- 
ting, surveillance  and  enforcement 
activities  associated  with  solid  waste 
collection  and  disposal  throughout 
Georgia.  In  addition  to  regulating 
more  than  500  disposal  sites  in  the 
state,  this  section  also  coordinates 
statewide  waste  disposal  planning. 
Other  duties  include  surveillance  and 
technical  assistance  responsibility  in 
the  use  of  pesticides  and  pest  man- 
agement. 

The  Water  Supply  Section  regulates 
nearly  600  large  publicly  owned  water 
supplies  and  more  than  3000  small 
publicly  owned  or  community  owned 
water  supplies,  under  provisions  of 
Georgia  Law. 

To  develop  and  maintain  satis- 
factory water  supply  systems,  a  con- 
tinuing evaluation  program  is  con- 
ducted by  the  section.  Technical 
training  and  assistance  is  provided 
through  schools  for  water  plant  opera- 
tors and  through  in-plant  training.  In- 
spection of  certain  types  of  commer- 
cial operations  is  carried  on  in  co- 
ordination with  the  appropriate  fed- 
eral agencies. 

The  Water  Supply  Section  provides 
regulatory  functions  in  the  mainte- 
nances and  operation  of  all  water 
supply  systems  and  as  a  special  ser- 
vice in  many  of  its  functions,  the  sec- 
tion operates  a  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological laboratory  for  biological 
and  chemical  tests  on  samples  as  re- 
quired by  regulations. 

The  Land  Reclamation  Section  ad- 
ministers the  provisions  of  the  state's 
Surface  Mining  Act  of  1968  and  sub- 
sequent amendments  and  additional 
laws  pertaining  to  the  reclamation  of 
surface  mined  lands.  These  laws  re- 
quire the  state's  surface  miners  to  re- 
claim annually  as  much  area  of  land 
as  is  disturbed  in  surface  mining  that 
year. 

The  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  environmental  quality  is  one  of  the 
major  challenges  of  this  decade  for 
Georgia  and  the  nation.  The  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Division  of  the 
Natural  Resources  Department  are 
designed  and  dedicated  to  helping  to 
meet  this  challenge.  >*» 


Blue  Ridge  Parkway  • 


can  we  afford  the  price? 
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By  Aaron  Pass 


A  mountain  range  is  a  splendid  and  a  wonderful  thing, 
perhaps  foremost  in  all  of  God's  creation  in  the  variety 
and  amount  of  natural  beauty  found  in  any  one  place. 
It  is  also  a  living  thing,  with  substance,  character  and  a 
personality  individual  and  unique  to  itself.  The  mountain 
ecosystem  is  composed  of  all  things,  living  and  inor- 
ganic, found  within  it,  and  this  ecosystem  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  mountains.  More  than  the  simple  sum  of  its 
parts,  however,  a  mountain  range  is  possessed  of  a  cer- 
tain indefinable  quality  that  seldom  fails  to  affect  those 
who  visit.  This  special  "feel"  of  the  mountain  environ- 
ment exerts  a  curious  magnetism  on  most  of  us  and  "The 
Purple  Mountains'  Majesty"  has  long  inspired  writers, 
poets  and  artists  to  try  unsuccessfully  to  capture  and 
convey  it  to  others.  It  is  an  elusive  quality  that  cannot 
be  reduced  to  mere  words  or  brush  strokes  on  canvas;  it 
is  as  remote  and  aloof  as  are  the  mountains  themselves. 
It  remains  as  part  of  a  wild  mountain  range  with  the 
ability  to  uplift  and  enoble  the  spirit  of  man. 

Georgia  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  such  a  place.  The 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
still  possess  the  scenic  natural  beauty  and  that  "quality 
of  wildness"  which  make  them  a  significant  and  unique 
natural  area.  Significant  because  thousands  of  visitors 
come  each  year  to  seek  a  meaningful  outdoor  experience 
in  this  "High  Quality"  mountain  environment.  They 
come  to  camp,  hike,  picnic,  fish  and  hunt  or  to  partici- 
pate in  various  other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  limited 
to  a  wild  natural  setting.  They  even  come  just  to  look 
because  the  mountains  are  special  and  unique. 

Unique  because  they  are  the  only  mountains  in  Geor- 


ge Georgia  mountains  are  a  unique  and  limited  area,  composing  only  about  3% 
of  all  lands  in  the  state.  That  portion  of  the  mountains  which  still  retains  some 
wild  and  remote  qualities  is  very  small,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  upper 
elevations  along  the  Appalachian  Ridge.  Constructing  the  Parkway  Extension  along 
the  planned  ridgeline  route  could  severely  damage  many  environmental  and  es- 
thetic qualities  of  this  semi-wilderness  area. 


This  small  mountainous  area  constitutes  only  about 
3%  of  all  land  in  the  state.  The  southern  terminus  of 
the  Appalachian  Range,  Georgia's  mountains  are  limited 
to  only  one  major  ridgeline  and  some  small  spur  ridges. 
The  area  is  still  very  remote  and  primitive  along  these 
upper  elevations  and  is  the  largest  remaining  wild  area  in 
North  Georgia.  These  mountains  are  the  habitat  of  the 
largest  portion  of  turkey,  deer,  grouse  and  bear  in  that 
part  of  the  state  and  the  streams  constitute  all  of  the 
natural  trout  water  in  the  state.  In  the  years  to  come  the 
area  is  going  to  be  called  upon  to  furnish  a  recreational 
opportunity  for  large  numbers  of  persons  and  at  the 
same  time  retain  the  essential  remote  wilderness  char- 
acter that  makes  the  area  so  attractive. 

The  mountains  appear  to  be  rugged  and  ever-lasting; 
impervious  to  change  and  defilement  at  the  hand  of  man, 
but  this  is  a  misconception.  The  mountains  are  actually 
very  fragile  and  are  presently  being  threatened  by  over- 
development that  seeks  to  exploit  the  area's  natural 
beauty.  It  takes  very  little  human  intrusion  to  rob  an 
area  of  that  essential  remoteness  and  wild  character  that 
made  it  worth  seeing  in  the  first  place.  If  the  mountains 
are  to  be  saved,  it  must  soon  be  realized  that  many 
natural  resources  are  limited  in  the  pressures  which  they 
may  withstand  and  that  human  resources  can  apply  more 
pressure  than  these  areas  have  potential  to  absorb. 

Roads  can  play  a  large  part  in  the  initial  destruction 
of  a  beautiful  natural  area.  Constructed  to  make  an 
area  more  accessible,  these  roads  are  environmentally 
damaging  and  eventually  result  in  the  deterioration  of 
the  high  quality  resources  of  the  area  through  over-use. 
During  the  construction  phase,  the  road  building  opera- 
tion opens  up  scars  on  the  landscape  that  on  the  infertile 
mountain  soil  are  slow  to  heal,  if  they  ever  do.  The  cuts 
and  fills  necessary  to  maintain  a  relatively  level  road 
surface  in  mountainous  terrain  are  hard  to  stabilize  and 
may  continue  to  erode  and  wash  silt  into  the  streams  in 
the  watershed  for  years  afterward.  A  road  has  other, 
more  subtle  negative  affects  on  the  environment  than 
those  in  the  immediate  road  area.  Roads  prevent  the 
normal  movements  of  wildlife  and  bring  heavy  human 
access  to  bear  in  limited  areas  that  cannot  absorb  it. 
Much  of  the  lower  slopes  of  Georgia's  mountains  have 
already  met  this  fate  and  some  sections  now  resemble  a 
mountainous  Coney  Island.  In  several  areas  only  the 
upper  elevations  and  the  main  ridgeline  still  retain  the 
wild  quality  and  scenic  beauty  of  a  mountain  wilderness. 
It  is  this  main  ridgeline,  the  central  core  of  Georgia's 
mountains,  that  is  now  being  threatened  by  yet  another 
road.  A  proposed  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
is  now  being  planned  to  traverse  the  Georgia  Mountains 
along  this  main  ridgeline.  Entering  the  state  near  Dill- 
ard,  the  Parkway  would  hit  the  ridgeline  near  Dick's 
Creek   Gap,   northwest  of  Lake  Burton  and  proceed 
southwest  down   the   Appalachian   Ridge   to   Springer 
Mountain,  eventually  to  connect  with  1-75  in  the  vicinity 
of  Acworth.  It  would  be  a  scenic  highway  which  is  sup- 
posed to,  "provide  an  opportunity  for  an  outstanding 
recreational  experience  and  improve  access  to  the  South- 
ern Highlands  .  .  ."  Commercial  traffic  is  barred  from 
this  highway  and  it  provides  no  vital  transport  link  for 
the  area  which  is  already  crisscrossed  with  roads.  It  is 
purely  a  tourist  road  designed  to  bring  the  last  wild  and 


Excellent  gains  are  presently  being  made  in  restoring  a  good 
wild  turkey  population  in  the  Georgia  mountains.  The  turkey 
is  a  wilderness  bird  that  will  not  tolerate  much  human  dis- 
turbance. If  the  Parkway  is  constructed  along  the  proposed 
ridgeline  route,  it  will  increase  access  into  what  is  now  the 
most  remote  section  of  the  mountain  area.  This  will  necessitate 
wildlife  planning  for  other  species  that  will  tolerate  human 
disturbance  and  the  gains  in  turkey  management  might  be  lost. 


A  few  black  bear  remain  in  the  moun- 
tains in  the  wild  and  remote  areas  away 
from  human  disturbance.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Parkway  might  endanger  this 
small  population  or  turn  them  into 
"garbage-can  bears"  like  those  in  the 
Smokies. 
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remote  area  in  North  Georgia  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  auto-bound. 

It  goes  through  the  largest  portion  of  semi-wild  land 
remaining  in  North  Georgia  and  its  potential  damage  to 
wildlife  and  to  wildlife  habitat  is  considerable.  Approxi- 
mately 4,000  acres  of  prime  wildlife  habitat  will  be 
drastically  altered  and  the  wildlife  values  lost  if  the 
Parkway  is  constructed  along  the  presently  proposed 
ridgeline  route.  The  proposed  corridor  brings  the  Park- 
way route  in  contact  with  one  proposed  and  six  existing 
wildlife  management  areas  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Those 
areas  are  managed  for  enhanced  wildlife  values  and  pro- 
duction and  it  is  possible  that  the  proposed  route  might 
be  in  violation  of  the  Environmental  Policy  Act  for  lack 
of  consideration  of  environmental  impacts  on  these 
areas. 

Besides  the  initial  disruption  of  the  road's  construc- 
tion, the  two  proposed  recreation  sites  at  Plum  Orchard 
and  Winding  Stair  Gaps  will  further  degrade  the  remote 
quality  of  these  areas.  These  two  sites  are  proposed  in 
areas  of  presently  high  wildlife  populations  and  signifi- 
cance, and  they  will  greatly  increase  the  amount  of 
human  activity  and  disturbance  in  these  areas. 

The  adverse  effects  of  heavy  human  access  on  wildlife 
should  not  be  underestimated.  Accidental  road-kills  and 
increased  game  law  violations  go  hand-in-hand  with  in- 
creased road  access.  Another  major  problem  of  in- 
creased access  is  the  loss  of  remote  character  of  the  area. 
All  wildlife  is  adversely  affected  by  this,  but  some 
species  are  less  tolerant  of  human  disturbarlce  than 
others.  Black  bear  and  wild  turkey  require  the  most 
remote  conditions  and  these  two  species  are  expected  to 
suffer  the  most  serious  harm  from  the  construction  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  Extension.  The  black  bear  is 
presently  holding  its  own  due  to  the  wild  terrain  and 
limited  access  of  the  Appalachian  Ridge.  The  wild  tur- 
key population  in  the  mountains  is  increasing  due  to 
intensive  management  efforts  by  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division.  It  is  feared  that  the  wild  bear  population  and 
the  recent  gains  in  wild  turkey  management  will  be  sac- 
rificed if  the  Parkway  is  built  on  the  proposed  ridgeline 
route. 

Fisheries  too  will  be  adversely  affected  by  road  con- 
struction along  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Divide.  Al- 
most all  the  trout  streams  in  Georgia  have  their  source 
along  this  ridge  and  would  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
siltation  and  pollution  from  this  scenic  highway.  The  silt 
comes  to  the  stream  in  the  form  of  muddy  runoff  from 
the  construction  site  and  the  erosion  may  continue  for 
months  or  even  years  after  the  construction  is  com- 
pleted. The  silt  is  damaging  in  that  it  covers  the  gravel 
in  which  the  trout  lay  their  egas.  This  seriously  limits 
reproduction  and  attacks  the  fishery  at  its  source  by 
damaging  the  potential  for  natural  reproduction.  Like- 
wise the  eggs  and  young  of  aquatic  insects  are  smothered 
by  the  silt,  depleting  the  trout's  major  food  source. 

Other  stream  pollutants  such  as  gasoline,  oil,  asphalt 
particles  and  particulate  matter  from  auto  emissions 
may  also  be  washed  into  the  streams  from  a  road.  The 
artificial  routing  of  rain  water  through  ditches  and  cul- 
verts concentrates  these  pollutants  and  transfers  them 
directly  into  the  stream.  The  proposed  location  of  the 
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The  long-spurred  violet  (viola  rostrata)  occurs  in  rich  woods 
with  limy  soil  from  southwestern  Quebec  south  as  far  as  extreme 
north  Georgia.  Named  for  the  long  spur-like  projection  at  the 
rear  base  of  its  flowers  and  buds,  this  species  blooms  from  April 
through  June  within  its  range.  A  northern  species,  the  long-spur 
is  found  in  the  mountains  where  altitude  allows  the  cool  climatic 
conditions  this  species  requires.  It  is  considered  rare  in  Georgia. 

Road  construction  invariably  causes  siltation  of  streams  in  a 
steep  slope  area.  This  siltation  and  heavy  fishing  pressure  from 
easy  road  access  can  seriously  impair  a  naturally  reproducing 
wild  trout  fishery.  If  the  Parkway  is  built  along  the  proposed 
ridgeline  route,  it  will  be  at  the  headwaters  of  a  good  portion 
of  Georgia's  trout  streams.  It  would  severely  impair  or  even 
eliminate  the  wild  trout  fishery  in  these  streams. 
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Blue  Ridge  Parkway  on  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Divide  puts  it  at  the  head  of  every  watershed  it  crosses, 
and  would  affect  every  stream  in  those  watersheds. 

This  same  surface  runoff  would,  in  the  summer,  be 
much  warmer  than  the  water  in  the  trout  streams.  Its 
hasty  collection  and  diversion  from  the  road  surface  to  ^^ 
the  streams  could  cause  the  streams'  water  temperature  ^B 
to  rise,  an  example  of  thermal  pollution.  Trout  are  de- 
pendent on  cold  water  and  this  is  a  critical  matter  on 
Georgia  trout  streams;  a  regulation  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Division  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources makes  it  illegal  to  alter  water  temperature  in  a 
designated  trout  stream. 

The  ecological  changes  resulting  from  the  Parkway's 
construction  along  the  Appalachian  Ridge  will  affect 
wildlife  populations  throughout  the  mountains.  It  will 
also  affect  many  of  the  management  programs  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division.  Management  for  game  species 
which  require  remote  lands,  such  as  the  wild  turkey,  will 
have  to  be  cancelled,  with  the  emphasis  shifted  to  those 
species  of  wildlife  with  a  higher  tolerance  for  human 
and  habitat  disturbance.  The  increased  accessibility  and 
fishing  pressure  on  trout  streams  will  also  have  its  effect. 
Coupled  with  the  deterioration  of  the  streams  due  to 
road  construction,  this  will  change  the  current  manage- 
ment system  favoring  a  wild  trout  population.  "Put  and 
take"  fishing  will  have  to  receive  the  greatest  emphasis. 

The  construction  of  the  Parkway  Extension  will 
necessitate  a  complete  change  in  wildlife  planning  in  the 
Georgia  Mountains.  The  sportsman  may  expect  to  ex- 
perience lower  quality  recreational  experiences  as  a 
result. 

The  Georgia  mountains  are  the  southern  terminus  of 
the  Appalachian  Range  and  are  the  southern-most ^B 
mountain  habitat  in  the  Eastern  U.S.  They  are  the 
southern  limit  of  the  ranges  of  many  northern  species, 
both  plants  and  animals.  Some  of  these  species  are  en- 
dangered or  rare  and  the  impacts  of  the  Parkway  would 
be  very  damaging.  These  plant  and  animal  species  al- 
most always  are  found  on  the  upper  elevations  of  the 
mountains  where  the  climatic  conditions  and  the  wild 
setting  allow.  For  instance,  these  high  elevation  ridge 
areas  are  the  southern  limit  of  the  range  of  the  northern 
raven,  (corvus  corax  principalis). 

These  rare  plant  and  animal  communities  exist  by  a 
precarious  toe-hold  on  the  Appalachian  ridge  where  the 
Parkway  Extension  is  proposed.  This  construction  could 
well  be  the  first  step  toward  the  annihilation  of  these 
delicately  balanced  natural  communities. 

There  is  yet  another  loss  to  consider  in  the  present 
location  of  the  proposed  corridor  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  Extension.  This  loss  is  not  as  easily  isolated  or 
computed  as  wildlife  populations  but  it  is  a  real  loss 
nonetheless.  It  is  the  loss  of  the  wild  and  remote  quality 
of  the  Georgia  mountains  that  is  so  essential  to  the 
character  of  an  unspoiled  natural  environment.  This 
quality  is  irreplaceable;  once  it  is  destroyed  by  short- 
sighted or  ill-advised  development  it  can  never  be 
reclaimed. 

A  good  portion  of  this  mountainous  area  is  already 
verging  on  over-development,  but  the  higher  elevations^^ 
still  remain  in  a  semi-wild  condition.  An  area  six  miles^^ 
in  width  along  this  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  has  potential 
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as  a  defacto  wilderness  area  —  the  same  area  through 
which  the  proposed  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  Extension 
would  be  routed.  The  mountain  resources  of  Georgia, 
relatively  small  in  area,  cannot  be  expected  to  withstand 
the  increased  usage  which  will  be  placed  upon  them  by 

•  the  construction  of  the  Parkway  along  the  ridge  route. 
The  Parkway  will  act  as  a  springboard  for  environmen- 
tal exploitation  of  the  area  far  beyond  the  direct  adverse 
affects  of  its  initial  construction.  Future  tourist  develop- 
ment will  be  stimulated  on  both  public  and  private  land, 
forever  robbing  this  area  of  its  remote  qualities. 

The  existing  system  of  roads  in  North  Georgia  is 
already  extensive  and  a  person  may  travel  with  relative 
ease  throughout  the  mountains  to  enjoy  the  scenic  beau- 
ty and  recreational  facilities  already  existing.  If  the 
present  trend  toward  exploitive  recreational  develop- 
ment continues,  the  mountains  will  soon  be  nothing 
more  than  an  over-developed  recreational  park  lacking 
any  portion  in  which  one  can  find  solitude. 

There  is  an  economic  value  to  the  Parkway,  this  fact 
cannot  be  denied,  but  the  question  remains  .  .  .  "Is  the 
value  to  be  derived  from  this  project  worth  the  price  we 
must  pay?" 

That  price  would  include  some  considerable  losses, 
both  in  measurable  things  and  intangible  qualities  that 
once  gone  can  never  be  replaced.  There  are  the  potential 
losses  in  the  wild  game  resources,  particularly  bear  and 
turkey.  The  wild  trout  fishery  would  be  damaged  and 
could  possibly  be  lost.  The  habitats  of  several  rare  and 
endangered  species  of  animals  and  plants  could  be  ad- 
versely affected,  destroying  that  delicate  balance  by 
which  they  exist. 

The  environmental  damages  and  losses  of  this  ridge- 
fc  line  roifte  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  Extension  are  like- 
ly  to  be  much  greater  than  can  be  conceived  at  this  time. 
In  view  of  the  massive  damages  which  will  result  from 
this  construction  and  the  violations  of  environmental 
protective  regulations,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  Extension  be  constructed  on  a  low-land 
route  which  will  have  fewer  adverse  effects  on  the 
natural  environment.  A  route  extending  from  Acworth 
to  Dillard  through  the  vicinities  of  Dawsonville,  Dah- 
lonega,  Helen  and  Clayton,  avoiding  prime  wildlife  habi- 
tat and  remote  areas,  will  cause  the  least  environmental 
damages.  This  route  would  have  significant  scenic  and 
historic  value  and  would  allow  access  to  the  presently 
constructed  mountainous  route  in  North  Carolina  with 
minimal  damages  to  the  Georgia  mountains.  This  lower 
elevation  route  will  be  less  likely  to  be  in  violation  of 
environmental  regulations,  and  is  more  likely  to  receive 
the  sanction  of  conservation  agencies,  groups  and  organ- 
zations. 

The  wild  and  remote  ridgeline  in  question  gives  a 
wilderness  character  to  the  whole  mountain  region  and 
this  character  is  what  people  come  to  see.  To  try  to 
logically  analyze  or  even  describe  this  attraction  is  futile; 
it  defies  both  efforts.  It  is  the  same  reaction  that  makes 
a  fishing  trip  after  wild  trout  exciting  and  a  trip  to  the 
fish  market  an  onerous  task,  or  a  wild  iris  more  thrilling 
than  a  potted  geranium.  In  one  case  the  subject  is  wild 

•  and  free  —  in  the  other,  captive  and  subservient  to  the 
work-a-day  world. 

The  Appalachian  Ridge  may  or  may  not  be  a  wilder- 


Photo  by  Aaron  Pass 

It  is  feared  that  the  Parkway  will  stimulate  development  along 
the  Appalachian  ridge  forever  robbing  the  area  of  its  primitive 
quality.  This  photo  of  the  Parkway  in  Virginia  shows  that  the 
National  Park  Service's  protective  ability  extends  only  as  far 
as  its  right-of-way. 

ness  area  by  strict  regulatory  definition,  but  it  is  all 
Georgia  has  left  and  as  such  deserves  protection.  For 
whatever  the  reasons  might  be,  wild  and  remote  areas 
are  presently  in  high  demand,  and  the  indications  are 
that  this  demand  will  grow  in  the  future. 

By  such  measures  it  is  questionable  whether  or  not  the 
construction  of  the  Parkway  extension  is  in  the  highest 
and  best  use  of  this  unique  and  significant  natural  area. 
It  is  also  doubtful  that  future  generations  will  view 
favorably  the  sacrifice  of  this  fine  semi-wilderness  area 
to  achieve  short-range  goals  —  particularly  since  suit- 
able, less  damaging  alternatives  are  available.  >*► 


Cuts  and  fills  on  steep  slopes  arc  slow  to  stabilize  and  some- 
times never  completely  do,  and  continue  to  wash  silt  into  the 
streams  for  years.  This  photo  of  the  Parkway  in  North  Carolina 
shows  such  erosion. 

Photo  by  Claude  Hastings 
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Photos  by  Joseph  R.  Fatora 
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Butterfly  Weed 


By  Joseph  R.  and  Elaine  Fatora 


Asclepias  tuber osa 


Butterfly-weed,  the  orange-flowered  milk- 
weed, is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  plants  of 
the  open,  dry  summer  landscape.  It  is  a  common 
roadside  —  open  field  plant  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  Minnesota  and  Colorado  extending 
southward  to  Florida,  Texas,  and  Arizona.  A 
very  variable  species,  it  is  sometimes  found  with 
yellow  flowers  or  orange  flowers  with  yellow 
hoods.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  brightly 
colored  Monarch  butterflies  which  are  fond  of 
alighting  on  the  blooms. 

An  edible  plant,  Indians  prepared  a  crude 
sugar  from  the  flowers  and  boiled  young  seed 
pods  to  be  eaten  with  buffalo  meat.  Many  pres- 
ent day  hikers  recommend  shaking  dew-laden 
nectar  from  milkweed  blossoms  into  that  first 
cup  of  morning  coffee.  A  remedy  reputed  to  be 
a  cure  for  pleurisy  was  made  from  the  deep- 
growing  tough  rhizome;  hence,  the  name  pleu- 
risy-root originated.  Still  another  name,  "chigger- 
weed,"  has  been  applied  to  this  milkweed. 

Plants  grow  from  one  to  two  feet  high  with 
erect,  hairy  stems  ascending  from  a  thick  peren- 
nial root.  Differing  from  other  milkweeds,  but- 
terfly-weed stems  contains  no  milky  sap,  and  the 
root  "bleeds"  only  slightly  when  severed.  A 
means  of  propagating  this  plant  is  by  root  divi- 
sion, breaking  its  fleshy  root  into  several  pieces. 
Oblong  leaves  are  borne  singly  and  alternate 
along  the  stem.  In  some  forms  they  vary  from 
linear  to  narrowly  lanceolate  and  are  two  to  six 
inches  long  and  one-quarter  to  one  inch  wide. 
Flowers  are  borne  in  cymose  umbels  (flat-topped 
terminal  clusters),  each  component  of  the  blos- 
som being  five-parted.  Two  hairy  erect  seed 
pods  are  borne;  one,  four  to  five  inches  long,  and 
the  other  often  stunted. 

Look  for  butterfly-weed's  vivid  flame  flower 
clusters  from  July  to  September  throughout  the 
state. 
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"Welcome  to  Jekyll  Island!"  The  twin 
towers  at  the  entrance  to  the  Jekyll 
Island  causeway  invite  the  visitor  to  step 
through  the  doorway  of  the  past  into  a 
sunlit  world  of  excitement  and  pleasure. 


JEKYLL  ISLAND 

A  Living  Past  —  A  Glowing  Future 


By  J.  Hall 


• 
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Roiling  thunderheads  towering  into 
the  sky  above  Jekyll  Island  met  and 
blended  at  the  horizon  with  the  me- 
tallic grey  sheen  of  the  angry  sea 
which  slashed  with  foam-flecked  ta- 
lons at  the  wind-swept  beach.  For  a 
long  while  I  stood  staring  in  thrilled 
fascination  and  mounting  excitement 
at  the  churning  ocean  which  pushed 
piles  of  billowing  foam  upon  the 
beach.  Closing  my  eyes,  I  breathed 
deeply  of  the  salt  laden  air,  suddenly 
feeling  completely  and  utterly  alone, 
a  speck  flung  before  the  vast  heaving 
cosmos  of  the  ceaseless  sea,  and  the 
feeling  was  both  sadness  and  exulta- 
tion. Finally  I  reluctantly  turned  away 
and  set  out  to  inspect  my  surround- 
ings. 

Circling  the  gourd-shaped  island, 
I  passed  the  convention  hall  and  a 
number  of  sparkling  motels  and  res-, 
taurants.  On  the  "hill"  I  could  see 
the  carefully  tended  greens  of  a  golf 
course,  and  along  the  beach  several 
public  bath  houses  and  dressing 
rooms.  I  passed  attractive  private 
homes  with  manicured  lawns.  Further 
along,  a  large  apartment  complex  was 
under  construction  on  the  ocean  front, 
and  then  there  were  only  trees  and 
the  marsh,  and  quietness. 

My  first  stop  was  the  Cherokee 
Campground,  Jekyll's  public  camp- 
ing facility.  Checking  in,  I  found 
Wayne  Morrow,  the  manager,  who 
took  me  on  a  tour  of  the  grounds. 
I  quickly  noticed  the  naturalness  of 
the  campground  setting,  and  it  was 
evident  that  every  effort  had  been 
made  to  preserve  it.  Even  though 
the  grounds  have  hosted  some  50  to 
60  thousand  campers  annually  since 
they  opened  in  1958,  there  has  been 
amazingly  little  wear  and  tear  on  the 
terrain. 

There  are  spaces  for  about  225 
campsites,  most  of  which  have  water 
and  electricity,  and  two  dumping  sta- 
tions for  trailers.  There  are  showers 


Stark  trunks  and  gnarled  branches  of 
^k  iresque  oaks  frame  this  scene 

J     of  one  of  the  thousands  of  families  who 

annually   come   to  enjoy   the  ocean   and 

miles  of  white  sand  beaches. 


and  toilets,  laundry  facilities  and  a 
general  store.  Rates  are  reasonable, 
and  it  is  possible  to  reserve  a  camp- 
site, by  mail  only.  A  $3.00  deposit 
is  required. 

After  getting  squared  away,  I  set 
out  to  do  a  little  more  exploring. 
Driving  under  a  vaulted  archway  of 
live  oak  limbs,  I  returned  again  to 
the  beach  and  stopped  for  a  while, 


irresistibly  drawn  once  more  by  the 
lure  of  the  ocean. 

As  I  gazed,  the  rust  streaked  sil- 
houette of  a  tramp  freighter  appeared 
on  the  horizon,  landward  bound  from 
who  knows  what  far  distant  oceans, 
and  it  required  but  an  easy  exercise 
of  the  imagination  to  send  the  vision 
hundreds  of  years  into  the  past,  pic- 
turing instead  of  flaking  stacks  and 


A  brisk  game  of  tennis  may  be  a  welcome 
change  of  pace  from  a  leisurely  round  of 
golf  or  a  stroll  along  the  beach. 


rusty  booms  the  straining  masts  and 
sails  of  the  exploring  ships  first 
glimpsed  so  long  ago  by  fearful  In- 
dians perhaps  standing  on  that  very 
spot. 

A  blink,  and  years  melted  away, 
and  the  toil-weary  freighter  assumed 
the  sleek,  rapier  thin  lines  of  a  mil- 
lionaire's yacht,  gleaming  in  white 
and  gold  as  it  approached  the  anchor- 
age which  berthed  the  playthings  of 
some  of  th©  world's  richest  men,  en- 
tering a  harbor  which  was  as  jealously 
guarded  against  the  hoi  polloi  as  it 
once  was  against  the  Spaniards  two 
centuries  before. 

Such  is  the  magic  and  the  majesty 
of  Jekyll  Island,  and  few  visitors  to 
that  enchanting  spot  can  escape  the 
feelines  of  awe  and  excitement  that 
seem  so  much  a  part  of  it.  There  is 
an  air  of  wildness  and  mystery  that 
whispers  through  the  tangled  limbs 
of  the  wind-tortured  oaks.  Ghosts  of 
a  glittering  past  seem  to  drift  through 
the  halls  of  the  cottage-mansions,  and 
you  can  almost  believe  you  can  still 
hear  the  tinkle  of  champagne  glasses 
or  the  clack  of  polo  mallets  on  the 
lawns.  The  past  is  very  much  alive 
on  Jekyll.  It  confronts  and  surrounds 
at  every  turn,  and  as  I  stared  at  the 
moiling  sea  I  mentally  reviewed  my 
sketchy  knowledge  of  the  island's 
history. 

Jekyll's  first  recorded  name  was 
Ospo;  so  named  by  the  Muskhogean 
Indians,  a  tribe  of  the  Creek  Nation 
which  inhabited  the  island  when  the 
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At  times  Jekyll's  beaches  are  a  shell  collector's  paradise.  When  we  were  there, 
waves  piled  a  wide  assortment  on  the  sand,  which  the  kids  eagerly  dived  into. 
I  tried  to  supervise  their  plunder,  but  in  spite  of  my  efforts,  we  still  arrived  home 
with  a  number  of  over-ripe  mollusks  and  one  very  sick  starfish.  WHEW! 
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Jckyll  is  definitely  golf  oriented,  with 
three  excellent  courses  to  play,  plus  a 
miniature  course  for  the  kids.  Most  of 
the  motels  offer  package  plans  with  greens 
fees  included  in  their  rates. 
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Spaniards  first  came  there  in  1566. 
The  Spanish  established  a  mission  as 
they  usually  did  wherever  they  land- 
ed, and  occupied  territory  between 
there  and  St.  Augustine  with  pretty 
much  the  free  run  of  things  until 
Oglethorpe  came  on  the  scene  about 
1736.  Although  his  forces  were  se- 
verely limited,  Oglethorpe  made  a 
brave  show  of  strength  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  Indians  who  by  then  had 
numerous  reasons  to  bear  little  love 
for  the  burly  conquistador es,  he  more 
or  less  bluffed  the  Spaniards  into 
keeping  to  St.  Augustine.  Then  he 
staked  out  a  British  claim  to  the 
island. 

Oglethorpe  changed  the  name,  re- 
naming Ospo  in  honor  of  his  friend 
and  benefactor  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  and 
established  a  permanent  garrison 
with  Captain  (later  Major)  William 
Horton  in  charge.  Horton  built  a 
large  barn  and  a  plantation  house, 
the  first  permanent  dwelling  to  be 
erected  on  the  island.  Constructed  of 
tabby,  a  material  composed  of  sand, 
lime  and  crushed  oyster  shells,  the 
walls  of  Horton's  house  are  still  stand- 
ing. He  then  quickly  proceeded  to 
clear  land  and  plant  fruit  trees  and 
crops,  principally  rye,  barley  and 
hops,  and  built  the  first  brewery  on 
Georgia  soil. 

The  Spaniards,  meanwhile,  were 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Georgia,  and  when  it  appeared 
the  British  were  becoming  too  en- 
trenched and  strong  for  their  Meri- 
terranean  peace  of  mind,  they  de- 
cided it  was  time  to  take  some  action. 
Accordingly,  they  marched  north- 
ward, and  the  ensuing  sorties  even- 
tually led  to  the  Battle  of  Bloody 
Marsh  in  1742  when  Oglethorpe  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  the  Spanish  out  of 
the  islands  for  good. 

In  1791,  Jekyll  was  acquired  by 
four  Frenchmen  after  being  lost  by 
several  preceding  owners  for  non- 
payment of  debts  or  taxes.  Eventually 
one  of  these,  Christopher  Poulain  du 
Bignon,  obtained  full  ownership  of 
the  island.  He  renovated  the  house 
built  by  Major  Horton  which  had 
been  damaged  by  fire  during  the  bat- 
tles with  the  Spaniards,  and  moved  in. 
The  island  remained  in  his  family 
until  purchased  by  the  Jekyll  Island 
Club,  an  organization  of  multi-mil- 
lionaires, in  1886. 

Established    as   a   hide-away   and 
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Sliouhi  you  tire  of  salt  water  or  if  the  weather's  bad,  there's  no  need  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  a  refreshing  dip.  And  there's  always  plenty  of  elbow  room  in  Jckyll's  "Aquarama," 
one  of  the  largest  indoor  swimming  pools  in  the  world. 


wintertime  watering  spot  for  the  fabu- 
lously wealthy,  the  island  became  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  exclusive 
resorts  in  the  world.  The  club  roster 
included  such  names  as  Rockefeller, 
Pulitzer,  Gould,  Crane,  Goodyear, 
Macy  and  Morgan,  and  its  member- 
ship controlled  more  than  one-sixth 
of  the  wealth  of  the  entire  world. 
Access  to  the  island,  except  by  mem- 
bership or  express  permission,  was 
rigidly  forbidden.  Even  invited  guests 
were  strictly  limited  to  a  visit  of  not 
more  than  two  weeks,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  "not  one  uninvited  foot 
touched  the  island  in  the  sixty-one 
years  of  its  (the  Jekyll  Island  Club's) 
existence."  In  fact,  not  until  1954 
when  the  present  causeway  and  bridge 
was  opened,  could  anyone  reach  the 
island  except  by  boat  or  airplane. 

In  1942,  because  of  the  possibility 
of  invasion  by  landing  parties  from 
German  submarines,  the  United  States 
government  ordered  the  evacuation  of 
Jekyll  Island  and  placed  it  under  the 
protection  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  By  the  end  of  the  war, 
most  of  the  eccentric  old  fire  horses 


who  demanded  quiet  and  seclusion 
were  gone.  The  young  Turks  who  had 
assumed  the  tedious  burdens  of  their 
father's  wealth  craved  the  night  life 
and  excitement  of  more  fast-paced  re- 
sorts such  as  Palm  Beach  and  the 
Riviera,  and  Jekyll  remained  virtually 
abandoned  until  purchased  from  the 
Jekyll  Club  by  the  State  of  Georgia 
in  1947. 

Reminders  of  the  island's  former 
opulence  are  very  much  in  evidence 
at  Jekyll's  Old  Village,  where  the 
"cottages"  of  most  of  the  former  own- 
ers still  stand  in  all  their  glory.  Per- 
haps you  and  I  might  have  a  bit  of 
difficulty  understanding  the  distinc- 
tion, but  to  those  old  fellows,  a  "cot- 
tage" was  a  cottage,  by  heck,  whether 
it  contained  one  room  or  fifty,  cost 
ten  dollars  or  several  hundred  thou- 
sand, which  most  of  these  did. 

If  the  members  of  the  old  Jekyll 
Club  had  their  human  weaknesses 
they  took  pains  to  conceal  them,  and 
money  provided  the  armor  to  erect 
a  bulwark  against  almost  any  en- 
trant. Although  crass  ostentation  was 
frowned   upon   (Richard   Crane,   the 


plumbing  magnate,  was  censured  for 
building  a  $500,000  "cottage"  which 
outshone  the  Clubhouse  in  its  ele- 
gance) these  people  were  too  accus- 
tomed to  wealth  and  what  it  could 
provide  to  think  of  living  in  any  other 
fashion.  A  simple  "picnic"  on  the 
beach  became  a  five  course  banquet 
of  crepe  suzettes,  lobster  Newburg, 
oysters  Rockefeller  and  Baked  Alas- 
ka, served  by  white-jacketed  waiters 
on  tables  covered  by  white  linen 
cloths.  No  sandy  hot  dogs  for  those 
kids! 

My  musings  were  interrupted  by 
the  sight  of  a  solitary  sea  gull  waft- 
ing by  on  motionless  wings,  his  head 
hanging.  Suddenly  he  seemed  to  put 
on  the  brakes  and  clawed  frantically 
for  altitude.  His  wings  folded  and  he 
dropped  like  a  rock  to  emerge  sud- 
denly from  the  crest  of  a  wave  with 
the  tail  of  a  lonely  supper  flapping 
weakly  out  of  the  side  of  his  beak. 
Startled  out  of  my  reverie,  I  waved 
congratulations  to  the  no-doubt  burp- 
ing sea  gull,  and  returned  to  the  truck. 

I  had  the  road  to  myself,  and  driv- 
ing a  leisurely  circuit  of  the  island,  I 


soon  saw  other  reminders  of  Jekyll's 
former  days.  Wildlife  species  that  the 
old  moguls  imported  and  protected 
for  their  hunting  pleasure  still  thrive. 
Wildlife   is    still   protected,    and    al- 

» though  many  of  the  numerous  deer 
have  been  captured  and  transported 
to  other  areas  of  the  state  where 
the  population  needed  increasing  I 
counted  no  less  than  seven  whitetails 
that  popped  out  of  the  bush  in  front 
of  me  at  the  sides  of  the  road.  Near 
the  Crane  cottage,  a  flock  of  wild 
turkeys  strutted,  proud  and  confident; 
an  inquisitive  raccoon  and  what  must 
have  been  a  score  of  possums  grum- 
bled about  the  quality  of  refuse  in 
cans  around  the  campground,  and  it's 
unusual  not  to  see  at  least  30  or  40 
cottontails  placidly  munching  grass 
along  the  causeway  leading  to  the 
island.  Although  many  viewers  take 
such  scenes  completely  for  granted, 
Jekyll  is  a  notable  example  of  how 
hunters  themselves  have  been  the  in- 
struments in  restoring  wildlife  which 
everyone,  later,  can  enjoy. 

After  I  toured  a  couple  of  the  cot- 
tages and  stopped  to  read  historical 
markers  and  inspect  some  of  the  an- 
cient ruins  on  the  island,  I  swung  out 
to  see  what  else  there  was  to  offer. 

•  Perhaps  the  most  notable  features  on 
the  island  are  the  convention  facilities 
and  the  motels.  The  big  aquarama  in- 
cludes one  of  the  largest  covered  and 
heated  swimming  pools  in  the  world, 
but  the  complex  includes  meeting, 
convention  and  banquet  facilities  as 
well.  Large  enough  for  two  groups 
simultaneously,  there  are  convention 
accommodations  for  2,000,  and  ban- 
quet facilities  for  1,500.  The  six 
motels  on  the  island  have  a  total  of 
825  rooms,  and  a  seventh,  scheduled 
for  completion  in  August,  will  have  an 
additional  132  rooms.  Three  of  the 
existing  motels  and  the  new  one  under 
construction  also  have  meeting  facili- 
ties for  an  additional  several  hundred 
persons. 

Finally,  I  rambled  down  to  the  new 
fishing  pier.  Now  that's  quite  an  im- 
pressive object,  but  rumor  hath  it  that 
its  qualities  are  somewhat  relative.  As 
an  aesthetic  species  of  architecture, 
it's  a  shining  example.  But  if  you're 
interested  in  it  strictly  from  a  fishing 
aspect,  it  leaves  something  to  be  de- 

•  sired.  It  seems  that  the  pier  extends 
out  into  the  main  channel  of  the 
Brunswick  River.  It's  fun  to  watch  the 
large  ships  pass,  but  the  current  is  so 


Fishing  from  the  fish- 
ing pier  on  Jekyll 
has  been  compared  ^i^-\ 
to  fisliing  on  Peach- 
tree  Street,  results- 
wise.  Good  fishing 
can  be  found,  how- 
ever, in  a  near-by 
creek. 


swift  you  can  hardly  keep  a  line  in  the 
water.  There  are  thoughts  of  building 
a  jetty  out  far  enough  to  slow  things 
down  a  bit,  but  right  now  you  can't 
hope  for  much  more  than  a  "flying" 
fish,  and  he's  just  about  got  to  be 
breaking  the  sound  barrier  in  order  to 
catch  up  with  your  bait. 

There's  good  fishing  in  Clam  Creek 
right  next  to  the  pier,  and  surf  casting 
is  recommended  at  Driftwood  Beach, 
just  beyond  the  creek.  Fishing  is  usu- 
ally good  for  trout  and  drum  at  the 
new  marina  basin,  and  folks  down 
there  can  get  carried  away  talking 
about  the  fresh  water  bass  and  bream 
fishing  in  the  golf  course  lake. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  things  to 


do  as  well.  If  you  like  golf,  the  three 
courses  are  excellent,  and  there's  also 
a  miniature  course  that's  a  big  favorite 
with  the  kids.  The  Aquarama  pool  is 
open  year  'round  for  those  who  like  a 
change  from  ocean  swimming.  There 
are  tennis  courts,  wildlife  and  sight- 
seeing tours  and  a  museum  in  the 
Rockefeller  cottage  in  Old  Village. 
But  most  of  all  there  is  the  sea,  and 
the  clean  beaches,  looking  for  shells 
or  just  loosing  yourself  in  restful  con- 
templation of  the  waves. 

There  was  no  discernable  sunset 
that  evening,  it  just  got  dark,  and  I 
decided  to  call  it  a  day.  But  by  the 
next  morning  the  nor'easter  had  blown 
itself  out,  and  the  sun  rose  bright  and 


A  tour  of  Jekyll's  Old  Village  is  like  a  brief  trip  into  another  world.  The  Rockefeller 
Cottage,  built  by  William  G.  Rockefeller,  younger  brother  of  the  famous  John  D.,  is 
now  a  museum  filled  with  memorabilia  of  the  island's  opulent  past  when  Jekyll  was 
owned  by  the  fabulously  rich.  It  was  then  one  of  the  most  exclusive  resorts  in  the  entire 
world. 
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full  and  golden  and  deliciously  warm 
in  the  cool  morning  breeze,  and  then 
I  knew  that  this  is  the  real  experience 
that  Jekyll  Island  has  to  offer.  The 
past  is  there,  to  be  remembered,  to  be 
honored,  to  be  preserved.  But  a  new 
day,  a  new  era  has  come  to  Jekyll.  Its 
beauties,  its  growing  facilities  for  rec- 
reation and  its  vast  potential  for  re- 
creation in  this  bewildering  fast-paced 
world  are  now  available,  not  just  to  a 
very  exclusive  few,  but  to  all  of  us  to 
enjoy  and  appreciate. 

It's  very  definitely  a  place  that  can 
be  fully  appreciated.  >*» 

This  peaceful  scene  symbolizes  better  than 
any  words  the  changes  which  have  come 
to  Jekyll.  The  past,  mysterious,  haunted, 
exciting,  gay,  sometimes  even  terrible  and 
bloody  .  .  .  but  always  vivid  .  .  .  slowly 
fades  but  lingers  in  the  memory  as  colorful 
as  a  glowing  sunset.  With  the  dawn  comes 
a  new  day  .  .  .  a  new  era  .  .  .  for  this 
shining  jewel  among  Georgia's  Golden 
Isles. 


Photo  by  Ted  Borg 
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How  to  Avoid 

Campground  Insects 


By  Tim  Renken 

Photos  by  Bob  Busby 

Of  all  the  worries  experienced  by  this  country's 
pioneers,  what  single  thing  bothered  them  most? 

In  their  diaries  and  memoirs  they  mentioned  Indians, 
rivers,  wild  animals  and  the  weather,  but  none  of  these 
comes. up  so  frequently  as  the  insects.  Mosquitos,  deer 
flies,  black  flies,  ticks  and  other  pests  were  a  constant 
source  of  discomfort  to  early  settlers  and  travelers. 

Today's  travelers  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Indians 
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and  normally  little  to  fear  from  rampaging  rivers, 
weather  or  wild  animals.  But  insects  remain  a  significant 
source  of  irritation.  But  now  people  with  the  know-how 
can  largely  avoid  discomforts  associated  with  bug  pests. 

For  the  camper,  such  know-how  is  essential  because 
bugs  can  ruin  a  camping  trip.  The  bug  problem  should 
be  on  a  camper's  mind  from  the  first  time  he  starts 
selecting  his  camping  equipment  since  the  equipment  is 
what  stands  between  him  and  the  bugs. 

Every  good,  modejn  tent  on  the  market  today  is 
virtually  bug  proof.  For  example,  most  modern  tents 
have  fine-mesh  nylon  screens  over  entrances  and 
windows.  Large,  durable  zippers  close  the  screens  over 
the  doors  to  seal  out  even  the  tiniest  flying  pest.  Many 
tents  have  sewn-in  floors  so  occupants  are  surrounded 
entirely  by  insect-proof  material. 

If  the  camper  expects  to  be  in  areas  where  insects  are 
a  problem,  such  as  in  the  black  fly  areas  of  the  north  or 
the  deer  fly  areas  of  the  mountains,  the  camper  probably 
should  include  in  his  equipment  a  screened  shelter  to 
enclose  his  eating  and  cooking  area. 

The  next  point  at  which  to  consider  bug  pests  is  when 
the  camper  selects  his  camp  site.  Some  places  are  just 
normally  more  buggy  than  others. 

Mosquitos  breed  in  standing  water  and  prefer  shallow 
water  loaded  with  weeds  or  debris  or  somthing  on  which 
the  larvae  can  cling.  Ditches  with  stagnant  water,  dumps 
where  rainwater  collects  in  cans  or  jars,  swamps  or 
ponds  with  grassy  shallows  all  offer  excellent  breeding 
places  for  mosquitos.  Just  a  little  distance  from  places 
like  these  can  make  a  lot  of  difference  because  mosqui- 
tos usually  don't  travel  very  far  in  their  brief  lifetimes. 


Unless  they  are  very  careful  to  keep  the  campsite  scrupulously 
clean,  the  campers  who  return  to  this  area  will  be  joined  by 
hordes  of  bugs  and  insects. 


This  garbage  can  has  a  lid.  The  major  purpose  of  the  lid  is  to 
keep  animals  and  bugs  out.  A  garbage  can  is  sure  to  attract 
insects    when    left   uncovered,   even    though    it   may    be   empty. 
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Mosquitos,  fragile  as  they  are,  dislike  flying  in  the 
wind  so  the  best  campsites  are  those  exposed  to  the 
breeze  such  as  on  points  of  islands  or  out  in  open  fields. 

Once  the  camper  is  settled,  there  are  a  number  of 
things  he  can  do  to  minimize  the  bug  problem. 

Most  mosquitos  are  largely  nocturnal.  They  spend  the 
days  holed  up  in  the  grass  or  brush  and  emerge  to  do 
their  dirty  work  in  the  evenings.  Persons  experienced  in 
camping  in  mosquito  country,  for  example,  plan  their 
activities  so  they  aren't  out  in  the  evenings.  That's  when 
they  sit  and  talk  or  read  or  play  cards  in  their  roomy, 
bug-proof  tents. 

This  brings  up  a  point  that  should  be  discussed.  It 
concerns  the  habit  of  some  campers  of  spraying  the  in- 
side of  their  tent  to  kill  out  all  the  mosquitos  before 
going  to  bed. 

First  of  all,  there  is  some  question  as  to  just  how  safe 
it  is  to  breathe  in  a  lot  of  bug  spray.  Second,  there  is  the 
obnoxious  odor  left  when  the  stuff  settles  all  over  the 
bedding.  Third,  the  practice  is  of  questionable  necessity. 
The  tent  entrance  screen  should  be  kept  zippered  all  the 
time  in  bad  mosquito  areas  and  each  camper  should  get 
in  the  habit  of  zipping  it  closed  behind  him  as  he  enters 
and  exits.  Those  few  mosquitos  that  may  slip  in  the  tent 
despite  those  precautions  can  easily  be  swatted  by  hand. 

This  writer  also  has  serious  reservations  about  spray- 
ing around  picnic  tables  to  ward  off  flies  and  other  bugs, 
too.  Just  possibly  the  spray  is  more  dangerous  when  used 
around  food  than  the  bugs. 

Aerosol-type  or  other  types  of  personal  bug  repellants 
are  entirely  another  matter.  Used  as  directed  they  offer 
an  apparently  safe  and  certainly  effective  method  of 
warding  off  mosquitos  and  other  pests.  The  aerosols  are 
particularly  easy  to  use  and  offer  effective  though  tempo- 
rary protection  against  such  things  as  sand  fleas  and 
mosquitos.  Against  black  flies  and  the  like  they  offer 
partial  protection. 

They  do  an  excellent  job  against  ticks  and  chiggers 


•;>;*,< 


Grills  are  provided  at  most  campsites  in  Georgia  state  parks. 
Bits  of  food  and  grease  are  sure  to  work  as  a  reverse  insect 
repellent.  A  few  moments  cleaning  up  after  a  meal  will  do 
much  to  make  cooking  areas  less  attractive  to  insects  and  bugs. 
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(red  bugs)  if,  before  entering  infested  areas,  the  camper 
will  spray  his  sock  tops,  shoes,  pants  legs  and  shirt  cuffs. 
A  quick  pass  on  clothing  all  around  the  belt  area  is 
helpful  too. 

Certain  other  practices  offer  some  help  against  bugs. 
Leaving  such  things  as  sugar  and  candy  or  fruit  out  on 
the  table  between  meals  will  attract  bugs.  After  eating, 
campers  should  quickly  clean  up  dirty  dishes  and  food. 

Clothing  can  make  a  difference,  too!  The  less  skin  a 
person  exposes  the  better,  of  course.  And,  beyond  that, 
mosquitos  seem  to  like  dark  clothing  better  than  light 
and  soft,  fuzzy  fabrics  better  than  slick,  hard  finished 
ones. 

One  more  thing  about  bugs  and  bug  problems.  Don't 
put  faith  in  most  of  the  old  wives'  tales  that  circulate 
wherever  campers  gather.  One  of  the  recent  favorites 
concerns  the  eating  of  large  amounts  of  vitamin  B-l. 
Supposedly  it  causes  a  person  to  secrete  perspiration  that 
repels  mosquitos.  Army  scientists  tested  the  idea  exten- 
sively during  World  War  II  and  found  it  helps  no  more 
than  two  persons  out  of  100,000. 

One  of  the  oldest  anti-bug  practices  is  of  equally 
limited  value.  Indians  and  those  old  pioneers  used  to 
build  smoky  fires  to  repel  bugs.  The  only  way  that  works, 
though,  is  if  the  person  sits  in  the  smoke.  The  medicine 
in  that  case  is  usually  worse  than  the  sickness.  >*». 
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This  weedy,  shallow  cove  is  an  ideal  breeding  place  for  mos- 
quitoes, hut  a  camp  a  short  distance  upwind  would  bv  relatively 
mosquito  free. 


Modern  tents  and  shelters  are  constructed  with  bug-proof 
screened  areas  for  ventilation  and  light.  Simply  taking  the  time 
to  zip  openings  closed  after  entering  and  leaving  will  keep  out 
all  but  a  very  few  insects. 
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Sportsman's 
Calendar 


PUBLIC   FISHING  AREAS 

McDuffie — March  1  through  October 
31,  1972. 

Arrowhead — April  1  through  October 
31,  1972.  Wednesdays,  Saturdays,  and 
Sundays  only. 

TROUT  SEASONS 

The  Georgia  trout  season  will  run  from 
April  1 -October  7  on  all  open  trout  streams 
and  Dockery  Lake.  The  creel  limit  will  be 
eight  (8)  trout  per  day  with  eight  (8)  in 
possession. 

The  managed  trout  streams  will  be  open 
from  April  29  through  Labor  Day  on  the 
specified  days  noted  in  the  Managed 
Stream  Schedule,  below.  Those  streams  not 
listed  in  this  schedule  open  and  close 
with  the  regular  state  trout  season  (April 
1 -October  7). 


The  state  trout  regulations  have  been 
significantly  changed  this  season  and  the 
angler  is  advised  to  check  a  copy  of  the 
Georgia  Trout  Regulations  1972  for  spe- 
cific details. 

NEW  GENERAL  FISHING 
REGULATIONS 

There  will  be  a  minimum  size  limit  of 
twelve  (12)  inches  on  largemouth  bass  on 
all  public  waters  of  the  state. 

Special  creel  limits: 

One  (1)  trout  per  day  on  Waters  Creek 

(Che^tatee  WMA). 

Five   (5)   largemouth   bass   per   day   on 

Lake  Russell. 

Five  (5)  each,  largemouth  and  chain 
pickerel  and  twenty-five  (25)  bream,  no 
limit  on  bullhead  catfish  but  no  channel 
catfish  may  be  taken  on  the  Suwannee  River. 


MANAGED  STREAM  SCHEDULE 


Management 
Area 


Stream 


May 


June 


July 


August 


September 


BLUE   RIDGE 


Jones  Creek 
(Artificial  Lures) 


Sat.,  Sun 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat   ,  Sun 


Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 


Montgomery 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,Thurs. 

Sat  ,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat., 

Sun. 
Mon 

Sept.  1 
Sept.  2 

,  Sept    3 

Nimblewill 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat., 

Sun. 
Mon 

Sept.  1 
Sept.  2 
,  Sept.  3 

Noontootla 
(artificial  lures) 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Sat., 
Sun. 

M  o  n 

Sept.  1 
Sept.  2 
,  Sept.  3 

Rock  Creek 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat  ,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

CHATTAHOOCHEE 

Chattahoochee 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Dukes 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat  ,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sot  ,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

CHESTATEE 

Boggs 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Dicks 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Waters 
(artificial  lures) 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

LAKE   BURTON 

Moccasin 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Wildcat 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept    2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

LAKE  RUSSELL 

Middle  Broad 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

WARWOMAN 

Finney 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Sarahs 

Wed.,  Thu 

rs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed  ,  Thu 

rs 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat., 
Sun. 
Mon 

Sept. 
Sept. 
,  Sept 

1 

2 
3 

Walnut  Fork 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat., 
Sun. 
Mon 

Sept. 
Sept. 
,  Sept 

1 
2 
3 

Hoods  Creek 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed  .Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat., 
Sun. 
Mon 

Sept. 
Sept. 
,  Sept 

1 
2 
.3 

All  trout  streams  open  on  Saturday,  April  29  and  Sunday,  April  30.  The  succeeding  fishing  days  are  indicated.  Also 
all  trout  streams  will  be  open  on  Monday,  May  29  and  Tuesday.  July  4. 
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